Viscount Halifax

During the 'nineties, however, the burning issue was that of
undenominational teaching in the Board Schools. By the Act
of 1870 the management of these schools was vested in elected
Boards, with power not merely to acquire sites by compulsory
purchase, but also to take over Voluntary Schools by agree-
ment. The London School Board, by virtue of the area which it
controlled, was the most important of these bodies; and Mr.
Athelstan Riley, in the hope of asserting a more explicitly Chris-
tian interpretation of undenominational teaching, secured elec-
tion to it for Chelsea. In this he had the warm approval of Hali-
fax.

The one thing I do feel convinced of [Halifax wrote to him] is
that undenominational teaching is a snare and a sham, detestable
in principle and as bad in practice, and that the only way in which
our countrymen can be made to see this is by such object lessons
as you are giving them.2

Such words, though strong, were not extravagant. Mr. Riley,
with an eye to subsequent legislation, was trying to expose the
chaos into which undenominational teaching was throwing the
schools. Certain of the teachers had complained to the Board
that the Trinity and the Incarnation were 'sectarian' doctrines;
and when Mr. Riley asked Dr. Clifford whether the Divinity
of Our Lord was a 'sectarian' or an 'jinsectarian' belief, that
eminent Nonconformist divine refused to answer. As Hill put
it, when he appeared in the company of Halifax and Mr. Glad-
stone on a deputation, 'the Board did not teach enough religion
to save a tom-cat/

Although the heat of the controversy had cooled a little in
1894, intense interest was taken in the London School Board
Election of that year, when, amid scenes of excitement rivalling
those of a Parliamentary contest, Mr. Riley, against whom the
greatest animus had been shown, was re-elected for Chelsea.